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Steevens anywhere that seemed to merit observation
and retailed it in his new phenomenon, the Daily
Mail. Half Kipling and half Balliol, Steevens had
just written With Kitchener to 'Khartoum^ was now
completing his latest survey In India, and would soon
be etching with his sharpest acids the strange blend
of high principles and base behaviour presented
by elderly French generals in the retrial of Captain
Dreyfus. The promising beginner writing hard in
the saloon interested him, Steevens knew his Gibbon
too, and they made friends. His book was getting
on, and he enjoyed writing it. Perhaps it was a
defect of his education that he would not do things
which he did not enjoy. But as he found pleasure in
his present occupation, that did not greatly matter. At
any tate, it was enjoyable to exercise his art, to try out
picturesque comparisons of the Nile to " a thread of
blue silk drawn across an enormous brown drugget,"
to comment with perfect freedom on the course of
history and the operations of his seniors. (There
are compensations for ex-subalterns who take to writ-
ing military history.) He had modified his style.
Too much Gibbon on an empty stomach is an
awkward diet for young authors; and the draught
was now diluted with astringent doses of Macaulay.
But it was still a potent brew. The blend was apt to
be a little grandiose; the pace was often slow, since
military history carries too much detail to move
swiftly; and the author was occasionally oppressed
with an undue sense of the dignity of history. (So,
for that matter, were his great originals.) But
history in 1899 was a full-dress affair. Historians
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